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HEALTH, AS AFFECTED BY TRADES, &c. 

Ir is so general an error for people to rely upon the power of drugs 
to cvunteract the ill effects of an impure air, a pernicious employ- 
ment, or excesses of whatever kind, and they are so unwilling to 
submit to restrictions, or to make exertions that might preserve or 
festore health by natural means, that a physician seldom considers 
it worth his while to give any attention to the patient’s general 
mode of living. A hint is sometimes given, indeed, that a little 
exercise might be beneficial ; but it is an extraordinary deviation 
from etiquette to make any enquiry, or give any direction respecting 
diet. Patients don’t like to be laid under restrictions, and physi- 
cians don’t like to vex them. Doctors are too highly appreciated ; 
tltey are expected to overcome Nature herself, and to restore 
health, in defiance even of the continued operation of the causes 
of its derangement. From a long habit of recurring to and relying 
on drugs, unassisted by the patient, it may be doubted whether the 
faculty of the present day are fully competent to advise a patient 
who would trust to natural means. Many there are, whom long 
suffering would reconcile to spare diet, regular hours, exercise, &c., 
could they meet with an efficient guide; and even those persons 
who are the least willing to submit to any kind of restraint, are well 
pleased to know what means are the best calculated to preserve the 
health, so long as advice be general, and no unwelcome hints are 
addressed to themselves personally. It is not often that we meet 
with a work that treats of the causes and the preventions of disease, 
which depend upon the will of the individual to obviate or to 
observe: when such a work does appear, it can scarcely fail to 
excite interest. Such a work we have now before us; we have 
read it with attention, and think it calculated to effect the purpose 
of the author—the relief of human suffering. There is scarcely a 
page from which the reader may not derive some useful informa- 
tion which may be turned to practical account. We shall go regu- 
larly through the work, and quote freely, more especially from the 
latter part, which is of more general application than the com- 
mencement. The author does not write from mere report, or judge 
from popular opinion or analogy, but from careful enquiry, minute 
observation, and practical experience. Mr Thackrah divides the 
inhabitants of Leeds into four great classes :—Operatives, Dealers, 
Master Manufacturers and Merchants, and Professional Men, 

Butchers are noted as generally a healthy race, having sufficient and 
wholesome food, with daily exercise; and from the general use of 
meat, being little subjected to anxiety of mind from fluctuation of 
trade. Their chief ailments are plethoric. Labourers in husbandry, and 
men employed in mending the roads, &c. have not, says our author, 
sufficient means of subsistence. The following observations are 
somewhat at variance with those of the author of the ‘ Journal of a 
Naturalist,’ who considers the sum here stated, as ample provision 
for the family that may be so happy as to enjoy it in good weather. 

“A man who has himself, his wife, and family to support, on 
twelve or sixteen shillings a week, cannot be well fed. Hence this 
body of men are far less robust in figure than we should expect 
from the nature of their employ. They are subject to disorders of 
the digestive organs, and generally suffer greatly also from epi- 


Many trades not in themselves injurious to health, become so, by 
that irregular employ which affords the men ample means at one 
time, and scarcely subsistence at another ; thus leading to habits of 
intemperance: by an exposure to heat, which excites thirst that 
tempts to excess in drinking; or to cold, which offers the same 
temptation in a different form. If the habits are temperate, and the 
food sufficient, and of a proper kind, Mr Thackrah does not find 


* The Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades, and Professions, and of 
Civic States and Habits of Living, on Health and Longevity. ith a 
Particular Reference to the Trades and Manufactures of Leeds: and 
Suggestions for the Remcval of many of the Agents which produce Disease 
and shorten the Duration of Life. ByC. Turner Thackrah. Bvo. pp. 124, 
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| the tobacco, ..... We are often asked if the use of tobacco is 


that men suffer by exposure to heat, cold, wet, or even to sudden 
alternations. It is, he says, am impaired digestion which rendérs 
the body sensitive to such. changes. He speaks in this matter from 
repeated observation and enquiry, which have led to conclusions 
directly opposite to his preconceived opinions. In sedentary em- 
ployments, which confine those engaged in them’ to a small space, in - 
a corrupt air, and frequently in a hurtful position, our author 
strongly pleads the necessity of reducing the period! of daily labour ; 
as also in manufactories where the operatives are subjected to other 
injurious agents. The tailor’s employment would be infinitely less 
injurious, were the position changed, so as to obviate the necessity 
of constantly bending the body forward, by which the spine becomes 
distorted, and the digestion is injured. The posture of shoemakers 
is considered as little better than that of the tailor. ‘ In the few 
shoemakers who live to old age, there is often a remarkable hollow 
at the base of the breast-bone, occasioned by the pressure of the 
last.’ Might not this be remedied by machinery? Persons em- 
ployed in the making of looking-glasses suffer much from mercuria} 
vapour, and are liable to a severe nervous affection, which the 
French call the tremblement des doreurs ; the manufacture of Jooking 
glasses being considered as a branch of the gilder’s trade. Printers, 
says our author, are frequently consumptive; they seldom. live to 
old age. The constant standing injures the digestive powers. 
Those trades which subject the workmen to the continual brenth- 
ing of an air impregnated with dust, whether of iron, wool, flour, 
snuff, &c. are noted as extremely injurious; and, in many eases, 
remedies are pointed out. We find a curious note, on the opinions 
of some old physicians, with regard to the use of tobacco :— 











































































‘Bonetus quotes from Augustious Thonerus, that a certain court- 
physician, not contented with smoking in the day, would have a 
lamp with wax candles, and pipes suspended to his bed. Dying a 
year after, and his head being opened, “ res !” the whole 
brain was so dried, that it scareely exceeded the itude of a nut. 
Pauvius mentions the dissection of a robust healthy young 
man, whose brain was tinged with a black smut. He accounted for 
the fact when he found that the man had been a confirmed tobacco- 


smoker. Mention is made of a military officer, aged 73, who had 
been addicted to tobacco from his childhood ; smoked and 


chewed incessantly. On dissection, Krantrius found adherent to 
the cranium much of a dense substance, resembling chimney-soot. 
in appearance as well as taste. All the mischief was attributed to 


injurious,’ continues our author: ‘ Viewing the question in the 
abstract, we should answer, Yes,—To a person in full health, 
nothing is required but pure air, food, and drink: everything else 
is superfluous, and consequently oppressive to the constitution. A 
narcotic substance must be more t ive, because it makes 
a direct attack on the nervous system. It affects the stomach and the 
brain. But viewing man as the creature of civilization, subjected hourly 
to excitement foreign to his nature, and injurious to his health, nar- 
cotics, by allaying nervous excitability, may, in certain ‘circumstances 
and constitutions, be really usefu e would not, therefore, 
deprive the smoker of his consolation, but would keep the practice 
from excess. We would guard especially anne that unnecessary 
potation, to which the practice so frequently leads. Drinking is a 
great and positive evil; smoking is at best but a slight . Ifthe 
two must Be associated, banish them as decidedly inimical to health 
and reason. Smoking can never be proper before the middle period 
of life.’ 


The employment of young children, for thirteen hours a day, in 
the unhealthy occupation of heckling flax, our author strongly and 
justly reprobates :— 


‘ The employment of young children in any labor is wrong. The 
term of physical growth ought not to be a term of physical exertion. 
Light and varied motions should be the only effort,—motions ex- 
cited by the will, not by the taskmaster,—the run and the leap of a 
buoyant and unshackled spirit. How different the scene in a manu- 
facturing district! No man of humanity can reflect without dis- 
tress, on the state of thousands of children, many from six to seven 
years of age, roused from their beds at an early hour, hurried to the 
mills, and kept there, with the interval of only forty minutes, till a 
late hour at night ; kept, moreover in an impure, not 
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as loaded also with noxious dust. Health! cleanliness! mental | quest of diamonds. The kings and great men of the country kee 
improvement ! How are they regarded ?  Reereation is out of the | all the largest and finest diamonds that are procured from these 

uestion, There is scarcely time for meals. The very period of mines, and allow the merchants to sell the rest, 


aoon nd med ee tee tke beige : Th: ar Justice is severely administered for crimes ; and in seme cases a 
nution in the intervals of work has been a gradual encroachment. | creditor has a singular manner of compelling payment, by drawing 
Formerly an hour was allowed for dinner; but one great manu- | 4 circle round his debtor, out of which he must not stir till he has 
facturer, pressed by his engagements, wished his work-people to | satisfied his creditor, or given security for the debt, 
return five minutes sooner. This abridgment was promptly adopted | 
. = - queen” tthe oh tori wee Pigg es far by a merchant whom he had long gud off with delays; and the king 
while the children were at work. ‘Time was thus saved, more work would not come out of the circle, which the merchant had drawn, 
was done; and the manufactured article consequently could be | till he had sent for the means of paying the merchant: all the people 
offered at a less price. If one house offered it at a lower rate, all | who were present highly applauded the king’s justice. They are 
other houses, to compete in the market, were obliged to use similar | yery scrupulous of drinking wine, and those who are addicted to 
means. Thus what was at first partial and temporary, has become | that practice, are held disreputable and unworthy of being admitted 
general and permanent. And the unfortunate artizans, working | as witnesses ; which is the case likewise with those who go to sea, 
before in excess, have now to carry labour to a still greater and | ys they reckon them desperate persons. 
more destructive extent.’ The sepulchre of St Thomas is in a small city, not much fre. 
This is the price paid for the general cheapness of linen! A few | (ented by merchants, but very much by Christians and Saracens, 
pence are sayed to purchasers,—of whom the majority can well |" @ccount of devotion. The Saracens hold him as a great prophet 
, . - | or holy man, and call him Ananias. The Christians take of a red 
afford to pay the just price of labour,—master-manufacturers are earth which is found in the place where he was slain, which they 
making fortunes,—anJ thousands of children are rendered misera- 


mix with water, and administer to the sick with great reverence, ‘{t 
ble at present, and sickly for their whole lives, by being worked like | happened in the year 1288, that a great prince. who had more rice 


senseless machines! Isnot this monstrous? ‘ The masters,’ says i. See aaa ra wf ‘scl wow to make bold with that room 
our author, ‘are men of humanity, but they are scarcely conscious | 1,5¢ Thomas's church in which pilgrims are received, and converted 
th nelten seal, eed execs = without Idea’ dévibte | itinto a granary: But he was so terrified by a vision of St Thomas 
of the extent of the mischiet; and one cannot, without loss, deviate | in the nicht following, that he was glad to remove it with great 
from the general custom; so the mischief continues, and—lest one | speed. The inhabitants are black, although not born so, but by 
man should count a few hundreds less in the hands of his bankers; | corstantly anointing themselves with the oil of jasmine they become 
or another should pay an additional shilling for his shirt, or penny | quite black, which they esteem a great beauty, insomuch that they 
for his-cravat; thousands of children are suffered to pine in sickness | P int their idols black, and represent the devil as white 
: . 1 Searcely conscious of the extent of the mischief?’ | Lae is westwards from the shrine of St Thomas, from whence the 
and in misery !— y “ i ie Lets Her! | Brahmins have their original, who are the honestest merchants in the 
—How engrossing must be that love of accumulation which can | world, and will not lie on any account. They faithfully keep any- 
thus blind men to facts so evident! even when pointed out tothem, | thing committed to their charge, or as brokers, they will sell or Bar- 
they see not ‘the extent of the mischief.’ Yet how quickly can | ter merchandize for others, with great fidelity. They are known by 
thev discover any ill that may light upon themselves! but hint that | ® rs which they heir tees yee tae oe a tied 
. ; under their arms across their breast hey have | but one 
towed the children for dinner, might, at leas + :; : ' . 
ti pty A d see th ys I os wife, are great astrologers, of great abstinence, and live to great 
be restored to them,—an We see, them conscjous enough of the |ages. They constantly chew a certain herb, which keeps their teeth 
extent of that mischief. They would gain a few pounds less than | good and helps digestion There are certain religious persons among 
their neighbours. them called Tungui, who live with great austerity, going altogether 
In the cotton mills, the hours of labour are restricted by law, and | 3 iked; their principal worship is a idressed to cows, of which they 
it is much to be desired that the law should be extended. «A legis. | ¥°2" 2 small brass image on their foreheads, aad they make an 
t <: ’ ea ointinent of ox bones, with which they anoint themselves. very 
lative enactment,’ says our author, ‘is the only remedy, Were a) devoutly. ‘ihey neither kill nor eat any living creature, and even 
: ° . « nreve - = +m: > ‘Zo . a é *) os > Ory 
ad ADS te pa 5, resi Ss, i ‘ : ig 
Bill drawn up to limit the duration of labour, and prevent the im- | abstain from green herbs, or fresh roots, ull dried, esteeming every 
roper employment of chi » L feel assured that it would be well | thing that lives to havea soul. They use no dishes, but lay their 
prop ployment of children, [ feel d tl ld b ll g¢ that | to | 1. Ther lishes, but lay tl 
supported by petitions, not only from the public, but from the mas- , victuals on dry leaves. The cow-worshijppers carry with them to 
ters themselves. —No doubt.—They have long since discovered | d 
a ae | dangers, 
that the mischief they had done bron zht no profit to themselves. —" 
The passing of such a Bill would enaisle them to raise the price of | Sixty miles to the west of Ceylon is Moabar. This is no island, 
their goods, and the public would pov for the change, not they. | et Th wd firm sacen the oe may be Neen, rs emg 
. . ties . ~ ae a. > are ik lungs > pr pe 2 
And the public, we believe, would wil ingly pay for it, rather than | oe A ahaa geting re: . sige wit, ae ee ee 
A wich wale 'f i with t! Oe ‘te thei Sinder Candi, in whose kingdom they fish for pearls, between 
be haunted with pate faces, and with thoughts that made their very | Ceylon and Moabar, in a bay where the sea does not exceed ten of 
cravats seem stained with blood ; twelve fathoms deep. Here the divers descend to tlie bottom, and 
Mr Thackrah observes, that there is a general disposition, in this | in bags or nets which are tied about their bodies, bring up the oyst- 
country, to ascribe every ailment to cold; so that over-eating, | tes which contain the pearls. On account of certain great fish 
excess in drinking, inaction, and a corrupted atmosphere, are all mete pers kill the dive s» _ hire 0 on = 
a : rom doing harin, an. these have the twentieth part of the pearls, 
das the causes of diseases: a man who has e etre on sala hte . 
overlooke ‘oh li his ill sa) eh , drank too the king getting the tenth part. These oysters are only found from 
much over-night, will impute his Winess In the morning to a cold | the beginning of April to the end of May in this place; but from 
taken in returning home ; if he suffer from epidemic or the gout, the beginning of September to the middle of October, they are got 
he will attribute it to sitting with his back to an open window, in another place, about three hundred miles distant. The king of this 
going out on a hazy day, or standing a minute without his hat, COUDtY goes naked, like the rest of his subjects, except that he 
‘The inhabitants of this country,’ continues our author, ‘are “e's Some honourable marks of distinction, as a collar of precious 
SOU Lele tame elln ad i thie fear of taking cold. | I¢is 1! stones about his neck, and a thread of silk hanging down to his 
rought up . king Cold. “2015 the breast, on which are strang 104 large fine pearls, by which he counts 
bugbear of our youth; it haunts us through life.” In many cases his prayers as with a rosary. These prayers are merely the word 
of cold, fever, rheumatism, &c., he considers ‘ the state of the con- /acaupa, repeated 104 times over. He wears a sort of bracelets 
stitution as the predisposing; wet, cold, or atmospheric vicissitude, 0! three places of his arms and on his legs, and rings onyall his > 
as the exciting cause.’ gers and toes. This king has a thousand concubines, and if any woman 
[To be continued.) pleases his fancy, he takes her away from whoever she may happea 
’ to belong to. He once did this unjust deed to his own brother, 
consequence of which a civil war had nearly ensued; but as ee 
. “he , mate 3 TH j nued er 
Extracts from Marco Polo's Travel mother threatened to cut off her own breasts if they contit 
f Travels. | enmity, they were reconciled. He has a numerous guard of horse 


Murrus or Monsul is five hundred miles northwards from Moabar, | men, who are under a vow, when he dies, to throw themselves into 
andis inhabited by idolaters, In the mountains of this country the fire in which his body is consumed, that they may serve him im 
there are diamonds, which the people search for after the great rains,  *8¢next world.—[The pearl fishers still continue to secure tt 

re of obtaining the diamonds, they make use of | brahmins’ protection against the shark. Whether they may always 
Among other methods S, é se o 


, | find it efficient, we cannot say. Friar Ojieric, who travelled, o 
the following artifice: There are great numbers of white eagles, professed to travel in the sane country, reckons 300 pearls an 


which rest in the upper parts of these rocks for the sake of feeding | prayers, as worn and uttered by the noble king; and adds,— He 











under the pain 
of death. I, Marco, once saw the king on horseback thus encircled 
’ 


battle some of the hairs of an ox, us a preservative against 








on the serpents, which are found at the bottom of the deep vallies | wears also on his finger a marvellously large and brilliant stone, of + 
_ and precipices where the men dare not go. They therefore throw | ® Pa" long, which resembles a flame of fire, so that no one dare 


. : ‘ ad approach him, and it is‘said to be the most valuable precious stone 
pieces of raw posers ee re ng A cau ant see in all the world. The great Tartar emperor of Cathay, hath oftea 
seeing, stoop for, hich 

adhere to them. The people afterwards search the eagle’s nests in 





| never been able to prevail, either by force, policy, or money.’] 





used every endeavuur to procure this wonderful jewel, but has 
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_all who are in office or authority, send presents to the khan, of gold, 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS. 

Travelling still westwards from the province of Carazam, or 
Cariam, we came, after five days’ journey, to the province of Car- 
dandan. The men and women cover their teeth with thin plates of 

so exactly fitted, that the teeth seem as if they were actually of 
solid gold. ‘The men make a kind of lists or stripes round their legs 
and arms, by pricking the pleres with needles, and rubbing in a 
black indelible liquid, and these marks are esteemed as great deco- 
rations. ‘They give themselves u entirely to riding and hunting, 
and martial exercises, leaving all the household cares to the women, 
who are assisted by slaves, whom they purchase or take in their 
wars. Immediately after delivery, the woman leaves her bed and 
washes the child; after which, the husband lies down in her bed 
with the child, where he remains for forty days, during all which 
time he receives the visits and compliments of the friends and 
neighbours. The wife looks after the house, carries broth to her 
busband in bed, and .suckles the child. Their wine is made from 
rice and spiceries; and thew ordinary food is rice and raw flesh, 
seasoned with spiceries o1 garlic, as formerly mentioned. There 
are no idels in this province, except that every family adores the | 
oldest nan in the house, from whom they say that they and all they | 
have are come. | 


CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE TARTARS. 


The birth-days of their lords are celebrated with great reverence | 
among the Tartars. That of Kublai-khan, their great Emperor, is | 
held yearly, on the 28th day of September, and is kept with greater 
solemnity than any other festival, except that of the new year, 
which is celebrated on the Ist day of February, when the Tartar 
On his birth-day the great khan is clothed in a | 
most splendid robe of cloth of gold, and about 2,000 of his barons | 
and soldiers receive, on this occasion, silken garments of a golden | 
colour, and girdles wrought in gold or silver, with each a pair of | 
shoes. Some of those who are next to the khan in dignity, wear 

earls and jewels of great value. The birth-day of the great khan | 
is celebrated by all the Tartars throughout his extensive dominions ; 
and on this day, all the kings, princes, governors, and nobles, who 
are subject to his authority, send presents to him in honour of the 
day, and in token of submission On the Ist of February, which is | 
the commencement of the Tartar year, the great khan, and all the | 
Tartars, wherever they Br | happen to be at the time, observe a | 
very solemn feast, and all of them, both men and women, are | 
desirous, on that occasion, to be clothed in white garments, that | 
fortune may be favourable to them the remainder of the year. On | 
this occasion, the governors of provinces, and rulers of cities, and | 


| 





silver, pearls, and precious stones, likewise of many white cloths of 
various kinds, and other white things, and many white horses. It is 
the custom of those who bring presents, if they can, to present nine 


intend to express by it an aspiration, a sighing after byegone joys; 
zt ‘Oh! now farewell the tranquil mind ;” 
which Kean enunciates by an aspirate, thus,— 

*‘ Ah! now farewell,’ &c. 
this may appear a trivial alteration, but as he makes it; it is an 
essential one. 

Kean is a purely Shaksperian actor: his greatest efforts have 
been embodyments of the divine Bard’s conceptions: where He was 
mightiest, Kean is mightiest also. Othello, in which Ganricx 
failed, was the triumph of SHaksPEARE’s genius, and is the master- 
piece of Kran’s. Youne derives his fame from his Pierre, Rolla, 
the Stranger, &c.; and (save in Hamlet and Jago) has made no 
decided impression in SaakspEaRe. Macregapy’s fame rests on 
characters written expressly for him; his Othello, Jagv, and Richard 
were comparative failures ; and bis, Hamlet and Macbeth were never 
esteemed as great performances. 

Kean has played this week, at his theatre at Richmond, two cha- 
racters (Stranger and Octavian*) on which it may be some novelty 
to remark. They are two perfect specimens of quiet beauty. His 
Stranger is the portrait of a blighted being—hopeless, tearless—one 


| who has foregone joy for ever, and to whom sorrow can bring no 


new calamity; he is a creature of the desert, lonely even in heart ; 
every tone seems deadened into apathy; it is not a representation 
of a man, but a moving corse, with nothing of humanity but 
charity, nothing of life but motion. His Octavian on the contrary 
is one, whose heart is not broken, but unstrung; whose feelings 
are yet living, though dormant; frozen, not dead; when the sun- 
shine of joy returns, his heart streams.afresh, and his soul bounds 
forth in its pristine vividity. Octavian is nut mad—his mind is 
shaken not o’erthrown, it has survived his fading form, and its 
energies have given nerve -to the arm that ‘ rent the gaunt wolf’s 
throat.’ He is haurited by ‘ one fatal remembrance’—it is his 
mono-mania, and he knows it ; when memory maddens him, conscious 
of his malady, he ‘ darkles in his cavern and hides him from the 


"| noon-day sun.’ I am told Kegan does not play this with the 


grandeur of Kemsie ; for my part I scarcely know what gran- 


times nine of every particular article, whether it be gold, or silver, | deur means when applied to a seared mind and breaking heart ; 


or cloths, or horses; and on this occasion, the khan sometimes 
receives 100,000 horses. Those who serve the khan, or who sit at 


a mountain—a cataract—a whirlwind—a thunderstorm—are grand ; 


his table, have their mouths covered with silken veils, lest their | the smile of an infant—a tear from a manly eye—the stifled sob 


breath should touch the meat or drink which he is to use. When 
he drinks, the damsel who carries the cup kneels down, and then all 
the barons and others present kneel likewise, and all the musicians 
sound their instruments, till the khan has done drinking. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGIIT, 
Daury-Lang.—Love in a Village—Hyder Ali. 
Covent-Garvien.—Cinderella—A Genius Wanted. 


KEAN. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatcter,—Much has been said of the decay of Kean’s powers ; 
but from close and continual observation, I feel justified in assert- 
ing that the only change in him, is a more frequent recurrence to 
his mental, and less to his physical resources. Some persons ima- 
gine Kean’s forte to be the ‘ whirlwind and the storm;’ but the 
repose of Kean is worth all his tempests of passion ; his voice has 
then a pensive beauty, which is to the ear what moonlight is to the 
eye ; the softened echo of a mightier thing: and Ais subdued tones 
are as though a trumpet whispered. 

One peculiarity of Kgan’s elocution is that he never uses the 
interjection ‘Ou!’ Those who remember how, in the old school, 
that unhappy monosyllable was elongated by tragedians, may won- 
der that any actor should omit such an accustomed adjunct to woe ; 
but in fact, though often written, * oh!’ is seldom uttered: it is the 


school-boy cry of pain, not the manly ebullition of grief. Authors 





_ of parting—the gush of joy at meeting—the appealing eye of piety 
—are not grand’; they are something beyond grandeur, they are 
the eloquence of the soul whose whispers. out-tongue clarions. I 
fear those who have said so much of Kempue’s grandeur were 
externalists, and connected the word entirely with height and extent. 
Heaven keep us from the mere grandeur of six: feet! There is a 
grandeur in silence, awful and unapproachable ; ¢his is Kean’s. It 
may be truly said of him that ‘his very speechlessness speaks for 
him.” The murmur of emotion, the ill-suppressed sigh, speak more 
than the wildest scream or most frantic raving; the latter arouses 
|our horror, the former awakens our sympathy. The whole of 
Kean’s Octavian is of this soul-subduing character ; his faultering 
touching tone—his ghastly features and his speaking eye, rend the 
heart ; there are no sudden transitions—no clap-traps ; it is a pure 
and intense appeal to the hearts of the auditors—an unfolding of 
the lacerations of his own: it is a performance to be witnessed in 
silence and applauded only by tears. 

Many months will probably elapse ere Mr Kean performs again 
in London; but I fervently hope (if the lion-mania be extinct) that 
he will then re-appear in those characters in which his mental 
powers are more exclusively called into action, particularly Timon 
of Athens, Octavian, and Richard the Second. He may safely leave 
to more robust competitors, the oration—the combat and the glitter 
of processions ; his province is the heart: let inferior actors rave, 
and strut their hour—the statue form, the eagle glance and the 
whispered word are Kgan’s truest triumphs. 











An Acror. 


* It would be unpardonable to omit Seay a alpner he was admirably 
supported in these characters by the Mrs and Floranthe of Mrs 





Fawcerr, the talented sister of Mrs Oncen. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Prrromes.—Those (says Montaigne) who 
use exotic perfumes, give good reason to suspect that 
they endeavour thereby to conceal some disagreeable 


wasof the same opinion : — 
* Still to be neat, still to be drest 


As = were goin 
Still to: be powd 


to a feast,— 
» still perfum’d,— 


Lady, it is to be presum’d, 


h art’s hid causes are not found, 


Allis not sweet, all is not sound.’ 
Pean—Persons. under the influence of fear 


are sufferers in eve 


res) 


t; for fear is not only an | 


ing from themselves. Ben Jonson, 


evil in itself, but it leads to m ny others. A brave 


mo rerety 


receives half 


as many 


wmeults and wounds 


asacoward. Courage is therefore like honesty, the 


deity dhe Socrates, 


though he remaiued in Athens, 
plugues which carried off so 


many. % never felt the disease; which was 
most likely owing to two causes, his fearlessness and 


his temperance. 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING 
DRURY LANE. ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


Swakspeane’s Historical Tragedy of The Burletta of 








Praver.—Few men durst publish the seeret | 


petitions they make to God ;— 
* Few from their pious mumblings dare depart 











And make profession of their inmost heart." 
We 


not to pray 


ought , that alé things may go as we 
would have them, but as it shall please the divine 


wisdom. We seem in truth to make use of prayers 
as of a kind of gibberish, and as those do who employ 
words about sorceries and magical operations ; 
asif we made account that the effect of them 
depended upon the contexture, sound, and series of 
words, ot upon the composing of the countenance.— 


Montaigne. 


Wownpers or Travetters.—I was informed 
by certain credible persons, that in the mountains of 
im the kingdom of Kalor, which is in the 


dominions of the 


great khan, there yrow certain 


urds, or pompions, which open when ripe, anda 
Reale beast is found within them, resembling a young 
lamb. L have likewise heard, that there grow certsin 


trees u 
fruit li 


n the shore of the Irish sea, which carrya 
gourds, and that these fall into the sea at 


certain. times, and are changed into birds called 
Barnacles.— Travels of Oderic of Portenau, in 1318. 


—There was a minister deprived for incon- 
formity, wlio said to some of his iriends, that if they 
deprived him, it should cost au hundred men’s lives, 
The party understood it asif, being a turbulent fellow, 
he would have moved sedition, and complained of 

i bemg conveated and apposed upon 


that 


ch, he said his meaning was, “ that if he 


Jost his benefice, he would practise physic,” and 
then he thought he should kill an hundred men in 
time.— Bacon’s Apophthegms. 








DRURY LANE. 
SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- 


DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE. 


ActE. Scene l. 


Fight between the Indians. and Patiars. 


Interior of the Sultan’s Palace. 


Rescue of 


Mora'—Scene 2. Habitation of Sadhusing in the 
Forest of Mysore.—Scene 3. An apartment in the 
Banyan Tree in the Forest. of 
Mysere, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep- 
ing on a Lion. Sadhusing rescues his Children from 
the grasp of Two Boa Constrictors. Sadhasing de- 
fended by Two Lins, against a Body of Indians. 
AetsII andTif. Seene 1. The Tent of Hyder 
Ali.—Scene 2» The Valley of ihe Pelican, with the 
arrival ef Hyder Ali Khan on Ais State Elephant, 


Palace,—Scene 4. 


for the Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. 


The Rising of 


Pariars,—Anack upon Hyder Ali,—and Defeat 
of Sadhusing.-—Scene 3. Palace of the Sultan from 
the Gardens.—Scene 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sudhu-ing 
and a Lion.—Scene 5 
the Palace.—Scene 6. The Entrance to Mysore, 
with @ splendid Triumphal Procession! in which 
wilh be introduced the Troops.of Hyder Ali Khan, 
with the Standards and Banners of Bangalore, My- 


conda, Chitledroog 


fi 


he Curtain Apartment in 


» Bednose, Chinapatam, Coorg, 


Henioore, Maggeri, Mailcotta, Ramajeri, Severn- 


droog, and Seringapatam. Am 
of and of the Household.. Dancing Girls, 
Ladies of the Court and of the Harem, 

nehs, es, and Palanquin Bearers. 
Ali and Delhi on an Elephant 
Bontot ves bearing Presents from Co 
. Mr Puddle and Fatima on an Elephant ! 
ahrejahs, Mahratta Troo 

sehold Guard. 


Q 
is 
’ 


s of J 






Feet!!! 


Sadhusing: 


ors, Officers 


Hyder 
! Three Military 
vere’ 


ps, the Pariar 


borne by 
» with the Conquered Liow at his 


Henry the 
Queen Katharine (Ist time) 
Lady Denny (1st time) 
Anne Bullen (1st time) 
Patience . d 
Duchess of Norfolk 
Marchioness of Dorset 
King Henry (1st time) 
Cardina] Wolsey 
Cardinal Campeius 
Capncins 
Cranmer - 

Doke of Buckingham 
Duke of Norfolk 

Doke of Soffolk 

Lord Chamberlain 

Earl of Surrey 

Lord Sands . 
Gardener . 
Sir Thomas Lovel P 
Sir Harry Guildford 
Cromwell 





To-morrow, Love in a Village ; and Hyder Ali. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Suaxspeanr’s Tragedy of 





Bighth. 
Miss F. Kemble 
Mrs Gibbs 
Miss E. Tree 
Miss Cawse 
Mrs Tuckwell 
Miss Horton 
Mr C. Kemble 
Mr Young 

Mr Evans 

Mr F. Matthews 
Mr Egerton 
Mr Abbott 
Mr Diddear 
Mr Baker 

Mr Durnset 
Mr G. Bennett 
Mr Keeley 
Mr Meadows 
Mr Holl 

Mr Henry 

Mr J. Mason 








King John. The Chaste Salute, 
The Lady Coustance - Miss Phillips Barovess de Pleucbec - Miss Stuarg 
Queen Elinor . +: o> Rls Brudenell eat Tet - Miss Ss 
Blanch of Castile . + Miss Faucit Laie wh » Miss Forde 
Lady Falconbridge . Mrs Broad Colonel Derville Mr Horn 
+4, | Thibaut Mr Colli 
} King John . . « Mr Macready | Phili roller 
Prince Henry . + Mr Honner ope, pe apn + Mr Worrell 
Earl of Salisbury . Mr Younge After which, a New Burletta, called 
Hubert. . « Mr Cooper Gervase Skinner 
Falconbridge Mr Wallack | Gervase Skinner ° Mr Liston = * 
King of France Mr Thompson } To which will be added, the Burletta of 
The Dauphin . Mr Brindal |  @larissa Harlowe 
Prince Arthur (first time) Miss Kenneth | Clarissa Harlowe . - MrsGlover- 
Duke of Austria - MrC. Jones Mrs Harlowe Miss Fitzwalter 
Cardinal Pandulph - « Mr Andrews Captain Cape Mr W. Vinin 
Chatillon. . | Mr -BHill Clerimont Mr Raymond. 
Citizen of Angiers . Mr Yarnold Mr Harlowe Mr Gongh 
In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to : , 
‘Le Siege de Corinthe ;’ and T. Cooke’s Overture ” ““Sigeapio i Prrsevek title of 
to ‘ Isidore de Merida.’ Pandora . ‘ - Madame Vestris 
After which, a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 
Hyder Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sediesing) - Mrs Faucit ADELPHI. 
Delhi . 4 -  « Miss Kenneth A New Burletta, called 
Fatima ‘ $ . Mrs Humby Victorine. 
Hyder Ali Khan ‘ Mr H. Wallack Victorine : . Mrs Yates 
Sadhusing ‘ Monsieur Martin Elise Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Phineah Mr C. Jones | Sophie Mrs Gallot 
Azouff P - . Mr Ross | Alexandre ‘ Mr Yates 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley | Cisar Chanteloupe Mr O. Smith 
Bednore . - Mr Fenton | Mr Bonassus Mr J. Reeve 
Zarés ‘ Mr Younge Blaise Mr Buckstone 
Veshna ° Mr F. Cooke Michael Mr Hemmings 
Kebar . Mr T. Blanchard Bernard - « Mt V. Webster 
Sera . ‘ . Master Fenton | After which, 
Colla , P - « Miss Chikini | Hyder Ali. 


| The Principal Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliams 
if Reeve, Mr Buckstone, &c. ‘ad 


To conclude with a-Burletta Spectacle, called 


| he Sea Serpent. 
Zora ; ~ Miss Daly 

| Una . Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Hans Kietezbar Mr Downe 
Petroffe Mr Buckstone 
Orcovan Mr Yates 
Ennerick Mr Hemmings 

| Norvorjode Mr O. Smith 


| Captain Seabert 
| Mago 


Mr S. Smith 
Mr Paulo, jun. 








SURREY. 


A New Romantic Drama, entitled 


The Bl 


Olivia 
, Zanella 
Count d*Orsini 
| Ottavio 

| Henrick 

| Leonti 


| Mahmoud Moresco 


Babblo Maccaroni 
| Cartonch Culverin 


ack 


Eagle! 
Miss Scott 
Miss Vincent 
Mr D. Pitt 
Me Edwin 
Mr Honner 
Mr Maitland 
Mr C. Hill 
Mr Vale 
Mr Ransford 


At the end of Act III, will be given an exact repre- | St Oline . - Mr Lee 
sentation of The Coronation of Queen Anne | After which, a New Operetta, called 


Bullen, as celebrated on the Ist of June 1533. } The Youthful Days of 





























Published by a. Sater, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; 


nwWuyw, 4C 


e street, Strand ; 


(to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
pers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarrpet; Witson, Royal Exchange; THOMAS, New 


» Birchin lane ; Ci.agke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; Stance, Paternoster row; WaT Linc, 409 Strand; BuckNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Kenneth, 


Corner. 
vender of Bow street; Tunnour, Theatrical 


Agent, 10 Brvad court, Long Acre, LiLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TowLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hane, 


Bow street; T. Tizanay, 74 Drury lane, Uorner of Russell court; D. Hitron, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by al! Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynevr, af the Printing Office, 


1 Broad street, Golden square 


After the Tragedy, an Overture by J. N.Hummel. , Henry Itt. 
To conclude with a New Farce, called | Beatrice . . Madame Simon 
A Genius Wanted. AA ms» 8 Miss Somerville 
Ella ~ 2 Miss Poole | Henry the Third Miss Vincent 
Rose. . - «+ Miss Stohwasser | Archbishop of Toledo Mr D. Pitt 
Mr Jonathan Jilliwhistle Mr F. Matthews Marquis of Villina . - MrLee 
Alfred ; Mr Duruset Don Pedro de Mendoza Mr Maitland 
Abe! Hardy Mr Meadows Marcos . Mr Rogers 
Peter Strongback ‘ Mr Evans Fadrique . e . Mr Webb . 
Andrew : Mr Turnonr To Th, with a New ee, entitled 
he Evil e 
To-morrow, The Man of the World ; and The | Marion ° f : Mies Nicel 
Barber of Seville. Mable Hutchinson Miss Scott 
a Muchardus 4 Mr D. Pitt 
TREN CQ Lochiel of Lochlyn Mr Almar 
QU EEN S. Malcolm Miss Laura Slade 
’ é ; Black Angus Mr C. Hill 
A Musical Comedietta, entitled Walter Hutchinson Me Osbaldiston | 
Peccadilloes. Shackbolt_ . « Mr Rogers 
After which, a Comic Piece, entitled Dusty Dedimus - « Mr Vale 
The Secret. — 
To which will! be added, the Drama, entitled Cosurc.—John Bull—and other Br 
‘ The Danish Wife. tertainments. 
To conclnde with a New Spectacle, under the title of |} New Ciry.—Brother and Sister—Douglss 
The Learned Lions. —Carline. 
oi . CS as 
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